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The Pournal of Beltes Mettres. 


From the Leadon Metropolitan. 


PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 
The defence of the Frenchman was considered so very 
good for a person in his station in life, that I obtained 
a of it, which ran as follows :— 

«“ Mr. President, and officers of the honourable court; 
It is with the greatest humility that [ venture to ad- 
dress you. { shall be very brief, nor shall I attempt to 
disprove the charges h have been made fgainst 
me, but confine myself to a few facts, the consideration 
of which ‘will, I trust, operate upon your feelings in 
mitigation of the punishment to which I may be sen- 
tenced for my fault—a fault which proceeded, not from 
any evil motive, but from an ardent love for my coun- 
try. Iam by birth a Frenchman; my life has been 
spent in tho service of France until a few months after 
the revolution in Spain, when I, together with those 
who composed the French sqvadron at Cadiz, was 
made a prisoner. The hardships and cruel usage which 
I endured became insupportable. I effected my escape, 
and after wandering about the town for two or three 
days, in hourly expectation of being assassinated, the 
fate cf too many of my unfortunate countrymen; des- 
perate from famine, amd perceiving no other chance of 
escaping from the town, I was reduced to the necessity 
of offering myself as a volunteer on board of an English 
frigate. I dared not, as lought to have done, acknow. 

ged myself to have been a prisoner, from a Gread of 
being delivered up to the Spaniards. Durisg-the pe- 
riod that I served on board of your frigate, I confidently 
rely upon the captain and the officers for my character. 

“The love of our country, although dormant for a 
time, will ultimately be roused, and peculiar: circum- 
stances occurred which rendered the feeling irresisti- 
ble. I returned to my duty, and for having so done, 
am I to be debarred from again returning to that coun- 
try so dear to me—from again beholding my aged 
parents; who bless me in my absence—from again em- 
bracing my brothers and sisters—to end ny days upon 
# scaffold ; not for the crime which I did commit in en- 
tering into your service, but for an act of duty and re- 

pentance—that of returning to my own. Allow me to 
observe, that the charge against me is not for entering 
your service, but for having deserted from it. For the 
former, not even my misery can be brought forward but 
in extenuation: for the latter, I have a proud conscious. 
ness, which will, I trust, be my zapport in my extremity. 

“Gentlemen, I carnestly entreat you to consider ny 
situation, and [ am sure that your generous hearts will 
pity me. Let that love of your country, which now 
animates your breasts, and induces you to risk your 
lives and your all, now plead for me. Already has 
British humanity saved thousands of my countrymen 
from the rage of the Spaniards; let that same hamanity 
be extended now, and induce my judges to add one 
more to the list of those who, although our nations are 

at war, if they are endowed with feeling, can have but 
one sentiment towards their generous enemy—a senti- 
‘ment overpowering All other, that of a deep-felt grati- 
tude.”* 
* This is fact. 
27 





Whatever may have been the effect of the address 
upon the court individually, it appeared at the time to 
have none upon them asa body. Both the men were 
condemned to death, and the day after the morrow was 
fixed for their execution. I watched the two prisoners 
as they went down the side, to be conducted on board 
of their own ship. The Englishman threw himself down 
in the stern sheets of the boat, every minor considera- 
tion apparently swallowed up in the thought of his ap- 
proaching end ; but the Frenchman, before he sat down, 
observing that the seat was a little dirty, took out his 
silk handkerchief, and spread it on the seat, that he 
might not soil his nankeen trowsers. 

1-was ordered to attend the punishment on the day 
appointed. The sun shone sv brightly and the sky was 
so clear, the wind so gentle and mild, that it appeared 
hardly possible that it was to be a day of such awe and 
misery to the two poor men, or of such melancholy 
to the fleet in general. I puiled up my boat with the 
others belonging to the ships of the ficet, in obedience 
to the orders of the officer superintending, close to the 
fore-chains of the ship. In abvut half an hour after- 
wards, the prisoners made their apearance on the scaf- 
fold, the caps were pulled over their eyes, and the gun 
fired underneath them. When the smoke rolled away, 
ibe Englishman was swinging ut the yard-arm, but 
the Frenchman was not; he had made a spring when 
the gun fired, hoping to break his neck at once, and 
putan end to his misery; but he fell on the edge of the 
seaffold, where he lay. We thought that his rope had 
given way, and it appeared that he did the same, for 
he made an enquiry, but they returned him no answer. 
He was kept on the senffold during the whole hour 
that the Englishinan retained suspended ; his cap had 
been removed, and he looked occasionally at his fel- 
low sufferer. When the body was lowered down, he 
considered that his time was come, and attempted to 
leap overboard. He was restrained and led aft, where 
his reprieve was read to him, and his arms were an- 
bound. But the effect of the shock was too much for 
his mind; he fell down in a swoon, and when he re. 
covered his senses had left him, and I heard that he 
never recovered them, but was sent home to be con- 
fined asa maniac. J thonglt, and the result proved, 
that it was carried too far. 11 is not the custom, when 
a man is reprieved, to tell bim so until afler be is on 
the scaffold, withthe intention that bis awful situation 
at the time may make a lasting impression upon him 
during the remainder of his life ; but, as a foreigner, he 
was not aware of our customs, and the hour of intense 
fecling which he underwent was tov much for his rea- 
son. I must say that this circumstance was always a 
source of deep regret in the whole fleet, and that his 
being a Frenchman, instead of an Englishman, increas- 
ed the feeling of commiseration. 


—_—~s 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We were all delighted when our signal was hoisted 
to “ part company,” as we anticipated plenty of prize- 
money under such an enterprising captain. We steered 
for the French coast, near to its junction with Spain, 
the captain having orders to intercept any convoys sent 
to supply the French army with stores and provisions. 

The day after we parted company with the fleet, Mr. 


emer 


“ Where was I, Mr. Simple, when [ left off?” said 
he, as we took a seat upon the long eighteen. 

“You had just left the house, afler having told them 
that you were a corregidor, and had kiesed the lady’s 
hand.” 

“Very true. Well, Mr. Simple, I did nct call there 
for two or three days afterwards; I did not like to go 
too soon, especially as I saw the young lady every day 
in the Plaza. She would not speak to me, but, to make 
use of their expression, she “ gavé me her eyes,” and 
sometimes a sweet smile. I recotlect I was so busy look- 
ing at her one day, that I tripped over my sword, and 
nearly fell on my nose, at which she barst out a laugh- 
ing.” 

“Your sword, Mr. Chucks?” I thought boatswains 
never wore swords.” 

“ Mr. Simple, a boatswain is an officer, and is entitled 
to a sword as well as the captain, although we have 
been laughed out of it by a set of midshipmen monkeys. 
I always wore my sword at that time; but now-a-days 
a boatswain is counted as nobody, unless there is hard 
work to do, and then it’s Mr. Chucks this, and Mr. 
Chucks that. But I'll explain to you how it is, Mr. 
Simple, that we boatswains have lust so much of con- 
sequence and dignity. The first tieutenants are made 
to do the boatswain’s duty now-a-days, and, if they 
could only wind the call, they might scratch the boat- 
swain’s name off half the ships’ books in his majesty’s 
service. But to go on with my yarn, On the fourth 
day, I called with my handkerchief full of segars for 
the father, but he was at a festa, as they called it. The 
old serving woman would not let me in at first; but I 
shoved a dollar between her skinny old fingers, and 
that altered her note. She put her old head out, and 
looked round to see if there was any body in the street 
to watch us, and then let me ia and shut the door. I 
walked itto the reom, and found myself alone with 
Seraphina.” 

“ Seraphina !—what a fine name !” 

“No name can be too fine fur a pretty girl, or a good 
frigate, Mr. Simple ; for my part I’m very fond of these 
hard names. Your Bess, and Poll, and Sue, do very 
weil for the Point, or Castle Rag; but in my opinion, 
they degrade a lady. Don’t you observe, Mr. Simple, 
that ali our gun-brigs, sort pF ae that will certainly 
d n the inventor to all eternity, have nothing but 
low com:non names, such as Pincher, Thrasher, Boxer, 
Badger, and all that sort, which are quile good enough 
for them ; whereas all our dashing saucy frigates have 
names as long as the muin-top bowling, and hard 
enough to break your jaw—such as Melpomeny, Terp- 
sichory, Arethusy, Bacchanty, fine flourishers as long 
as their pennants which dip along side in a calm.” 

“ Very true,” replied I; “but do you think, ther, it 
is the same with family names?” 

“ Most certainly, Mr. Simple. When I was in good 
society, | rarely feli in with such names as Potts or Bell, 
or Smith or Hodges; it was always Mr. Fortesque, or 
Mr. Fitzgerald, or Fitzherbert—seldom bowed, sir, tu 
any thing under three syllables !” 

“ Then | presume, Mr. Chucks, you are not fond of 
your own name?" 

“There you touch me, Mr. Simple; but it is quite 
good enough for a boatawain,” replied Mr, Chucks, 











Chucks finished his story. 


with a sigh. “I certainly did very wrong to imposo 
upon people as I did, but I’ve been severely punished 
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The Pourwal of Belles Retires. 








for it—it has made me discontented and unhappy ever 
since. Dearly have I paid for my spree; for there's 
nothing so miserable as to have ideas above your sta- 
tion in life, Mr. Simple, But [ must make sail again. 
I was three hours with Seraphina before her father came 
home, and during that time I never was quietly at an 
anchor for above a minute. I was on my knees, vow- 
ing and swearing, kissing her feet and kissing her hand, 
till at last I got to her lips, working my way up as re 
gularly as one who gets in at the hawse-hole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. Sho was very kind, and she 
smiled, and sighed, and pushed me off, and squeezed my 
hand, and was angry—frowning till I was in despair, 
and then making me happy again with her melting 
dark eyes beaming kindly, till at Jast she said that she 
would try to love me, and asked me whether I would 
marry her and live in Spain. I replied that I would; and 
indced | felt as if I could, only at the time the thought 
occurred to me where the rhino was to cuine from, for 
I could not live, as her father did, upon a paper segar 
and a piece of melon per day. At all events, os far as 
words went, it was a settled thing. When ber father 
came home, the old servant told him that I had just at 
that moment arrived, and that his daughter was in her 
own room; so sho wae, for sho ran away as svon us she 
heard her father knock. 1 made my bow to the old 
gentloman, and gave him the segars. He was serious 
at first, but the sight of them put him into good humour, 
and in a few minutes Donna Seraphina, (they call a lady 
a Donna in Spain,) came in, saluting me ccremonivusly, 
as if we had not been kissing for the last hour together. 
J did not remain long, as it was getting late, sol took a 
glass of the old gentleman's suur wine and walked off, 
with a request from him to call again, and the young 
Indy paying me little or no attention during the time 
that I remained, or at my departure.” 

“ Woll, Mr. Chucks,” observed I, “it appears to me 
that she was a very deceitful young person.” 

“So she was, Mr. Simple; but a man in love can’t 
seo, and Ill tell you why. If he wins the lady, he is as 
much in love with himself as with her, because he is 80 

roud of his conquest. That was my case, If I had 

ad my eyes, I might havo seen that she who could 
cheat her old father for a mere stranger, would certainly 
deceive him in histurn. But if love makés a man blind, 
vanity, Mr. Simple, makes bim blinder. In short, | was 
an ass,” 

“ Never mind, Mr. Chucks, there was a good excuse 
for it.” 

* Well, Mr. Simple,I mot her again and again, until 
I was madly in love, and the father appeared to be 
aware of what was going on, and to have no objection. 
However, he sent for a priest to talk with me, and ] 
again said that I was a good catholic. | told him that 
I was in love with the young lady, and would marry 
her. The father made no objection on my promising to 
remain in Spain, for he would not part with his only 
daughter. And there again I was guilty of deccit, first 
in making a promise I did not intend to keep, and then 
in pretending that I was a catholic. Honesty is the 
best policy, Mr. Simple, in the long run, you may de- 
pend apon it.” 

“So my father has always told me, and F have be- 
lieved him," replied J. 

“ Well, sir, lam ashamed to say that I did worse; 
for the priest, after the thing was settled, asked me 
whether I had confessed lately. L knew what he meant, 
and answered that I had not. He motioned me down 
on my knees; but asT could not speak Spanish enough 


for that, I mumbled, jumbled something or another, 


half Spanish and half English, and ended with putting 
four dollars in his hand for earita, which means charity. 
He was satisfied at the end of my confession, whatever 
“he might have been at the beginning, and gave ine ab- 
solution, although he could not have understood what 
my crimes were; but four dollars, Mr. Simple, will pay 
for a deal of crime in that country. 


And how, sir. 

the winding up of this basiness. Seraphina told ; 
Sxahes she was wing to the opera with some of her| of any consequence during the whole time that I was 
relations, and asked me if { would be there; that the 
captain of the frigate and ail the other officers were go- 
ing, and that she wished me to go with her. You sec, 
Mr. Simple, although Seraphina’s father was so poor, 
that a mouse would have statved in his house, still he 
was of good family and connected with those who were 
much better off. He was a don himself, and had four- 
teen or fifteen long names, which I forget now. I re-| another ship. 
fused to go with hor, as I knew that the service would , 
not permit a boatswain to sit in an opera box, when the| how 1 loved that girl ! 
eaptain and first lieutenant were there. I told her that 
I had promised to go on board and look after the men 
while the captain went on shore; thus, as you'll see, 


Mr. Simple, making myself a man of consequence only 
to be more mortified in the end. After she bad gone to 
the opera, I was very uncomfortable; 1 was afraid that 


walked up and down outside until | was se full of love 
and jealousy, that I determined to go into the pit and 
see what she was about. | soon discovered her in a box 
with some other ladies, and with them were my captain 
and first lieutenant, The captain, who spoke the lan- 
guage well, was leaning over her, talking and laughing, 
and she was smiling at what he said. I resolved to 
leave immediately, lest she should see me and discover 
that | had told her a falsehood; but they appeared so 
intimate, that I became so jealous I could not quit the 
theatre. At last she perceived me, and beckoned her 
hand; I looked very angry, and left the theatre cursing 
like a madman. It appeared that she pointed me out 
to the captain, and asked hitn who I was; he told her 
my real situation on board, and spoke of me with con. 
tempt. She asked whether I was not a man of family ; 
at this the captain and first lieutenant both burst out 
laughing, and eaid that I was a common sailor who had 
been promoted to a higher rank for good behaviour— 
not exactly an officer, and any thing but a gentleman. 
In short, Mr. Simple, I was blown upon ; and, although 
the captain said more than was correct, as I learnt af- 
terwards through the officers, still I deserved it. De- 
termined to know the worst, I remained outside till the 
opera was over, when I saw her come out, the captain 
and first licutenant were walking with the party, so that 
I could not speak with her. I walked to a posada, 
(that’s an inn,) and drank seven bottles of rosolio to 
keep myself quiet; then 1 went on board, and the se- 
cond lieutenant, who was commanding officer, put me 
under arrest for being intoxicated, It was a week be- 
fore I was released; and you can’t imagine what I suf- 
fered, Mr. Simple. At last I obtained leave to go on 
shore, and I went to the house to decide my fate. The 
old woinan opened the door, and then calling me a 
thief, slammed it in my face; as I retreated, Donna 
Seraphina came to the window, and waving her hand 
with a contemptuous look, said, * Go, and God be with 
you, Mr. Gentleman.’ I returned on board in such a 
rage, that if I could have persuaded the gunner to have 
given ino a ball cartridge, I should have shot myself 
through the head. What made the matter worse, I was 
laughed at by every body in the ship, for the captain 
and first lieutenant had made the story public.” 

* Well, Mr. Chucks,” replied I, “ I cannot help being 
sorry for you, although you certainly deserved to be 
punjshed for your dishonesty, Was that the end of the 
affair?” 

**As fur as I was concerned, it was, Mr, Simple; but 
not as respected others. The captain took my place, 
but without the knowledge of the father. Atter-all, 
they neither had great reason to rejoice at the ex- 
change.” 

“Tow so, Mr. Chucks—what do you mean?” 

“ Why, Mr. Simple, the captain did not make an 
honest woman of her, as I would have done; and the 
father discovered what was going on, and one night the 
captain was brought on board run through the body. 
We sailed immediately for Gibraltar, and it was a long 
while before he got round again; and then he had 
another misfortune.” 
“ What was that?” 
“ Why he lost his boatewain, Mr. Simple; for I could 
not bear the sight of him—and then he lost, (as you 
must know, not from your own knowledge, but from 
that of others,) a boatswain who knew his duty.” 
« Every one says so, Mr. Chucks. I’m sure that our 
captain would be very sorry to part with you,” 
“ | trust that every captain has been, with whom Pve 
sailed, Mr. Simple. But that was not all he lost, Mr. 
Simple; for the next cruize he lost pis masts; and the 
loss of his masts occasioned the loss of his ship, since 
which he has never been trusted with another, but is 
laid on the shelf. Now he never carried away a spar 


with bim. A mast itself is nothing, Mr. Simple—only 
a piece of wood—but fit your rigging properly, and 


an officer who knew better how to support a mast.” 





the captain would see her, and take a fancy to ber. 1 g 


“ Did you ever hear any more of the young lady ?” 
“ Yes; about a year afterwards | returned there in 
She had been shut up in a convent, and 
forced to take the veil. Oh, Mr. Simple! if you knew 


pork since, and am in debt two quarts of rum more 
than my allowarce. But, Mr, Simple, I have told you 
this in confidence, and | trust you are too much of « 

entleman to repeat it; for | canmot bear quizzing 
rom young midshipmen.” 
I promised that I would not mention it, and I kept 
my word ; but Mr. Chucks has been dead some years, 
and I consider that I am freed from the condition. 
Nobody can quiz him now. 
We gained our station off the evast of Perpignan ; 
and as soon as we made the land, we were most pro. 
vokingly driven off by a severe gale. Iam not about 
to make any remarks about the gale, for one storin is so 
like to another; but I mention it to account for a con- 
versation which took place, and with which I was very 
much amased. I was near to the captain when he sent 
for Mr. Doball, the carpenter, who had been up to 
examine the maintopssil yard, which had boen reported 
as sprung. 
“ Well Mr Doball,’ said the captain.” 
“Sprung, sir, most decidedly ; but I think we'll be 
able to mitigate it.” 
“Will you be able to secure it for the present, Mr. 
Doball?” replied the captain rather sharply. 

“ We'll mitigate it, sir, in half an hour.” 

“I wish that you would use common phrases when 
you speak to me Mr. Doball. I preeume by mitigate, 
you mean to say that you can secure it. Do you mean 
80, sir, or do you not ?” 


“ Yes, sir that is what I mean, most decidedly. 1 
hope no offence, Captain Savage ; but I did not intend 
to displease you by my language.” 

“Very good, Mr Doball,” replied the captain ; “it’s the 
first time } have spoken to you on the subject, re- 
collect that it will be the last.” 

“ The first time \” replied the carpenter, who could 
not forget his philosophy ; “I beg your pardon Captain 
Savage, you found just the same fault wtih me on this 
quarter-deck 27,672 years ago, and——” 

“If I did, Mr. Doball,” interrupted the captain, very 
angrily, “depend upon it that at the same time I order- 
ed you to go aloft, and attend to your duty, instead of 
talking gareonee on the quarter-deck ; and although, 
as you say, you andI cannot recollect it, if you did not 
obey that order instantaneously, I also put you in con- 
finement, and obliged you to leave the ship as soon as 
she raturned to port. © you understand me, sir?” 
“I rather think, sir,” replied the carpenter, humbly 
touching his hat, and walking to the main rigging, 
“that no such thing took place, for | went up immedi- 
ately, as I do now; and,” continued the carpenter, who 
was incurable, as he ascended the rigging, as J shali 
again in another 26,672 years,’ 

“ That man is incorrigible with his confounded non- 
sense,’ observed the captain to the first lieutenant. 
“ Every mast in the ship would go over the side, pro- 
vided he can get any one to listen to his ridieulous 


theory.’ 
“ He is not a bad carpenter, sir,” replied the first 
lieutenant.” 
“ He is not,” rejoined the captain; “but there is a 
time for all things.” 
Just at this moment the boatswain came down the 
rigging. 
* Well, Mr. Chucks, what do you think of the yard? 
must we shift it?” enquired the captain. 
“ At present, Captain Savage,” replied the boatswain, 
“I consider it to be in a state which may be called pre- 
carious, and not at alb permanent; but, with a little au- 
man exertion, four fathom of three inch, and half a 
dozen tenpenny nails, it may last, for all 1 know, until 
it is time for it to be sprung again.” 
“1 do not undesstand you, Mr. Chucks. 
time when a yard ought to be sprung.” 
“I did not refer to our time, sir,” replied the boat- 
swain, “ but to the 27,672 years of Mr. Doball, when—” 
“Go forward immediately, sir, and attend to your 
duty,” cried the captain, in a very angry voice; and 
then he said to the first licutenant, “ I belueve the war- 
rant officers are going mad. Who cver heard a boat- 


I know no 


then a mast is as strong as a rock. Only ask Mr.) swain use such language— preearious and not at all 
Faulkner, and he’ll tell you the same; and | never met 


permanent?’ His stay im the ship will become so, if 
he does. not mind what he is about.” 

“ He is a very odd character, sir,” replied the first 
lieutenant; “ but I have no hesitation in saying, that 
he is the best boatswain in his majesty’s serviec.” 

“ I believe so too,” replied the captain ; **but—well, 


I have never been more than] every one has his faults. Mr. Simple, what are you 
polite to a woman since, and shall ciea bachelor. You/ about, sir.” 
ean’t think how I was capsized the other day, when I 


“I was listening to what you said, sir, replied I, 


looked at the house; I have bardly touched beef or| touching my hat. 
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She Pournal of Welles Wettres. 





“] admire your candoar, sir,” replied he, “ but ad- 
vise you to discontinue the practice. Walk over to lee- 
ward, sir, and attend to your duty.” 

When I was on the other side of the deck, I looked 
round, and saw the captain and first lieutenant both 
laughing. —~ 

(To be continued.) 
—<—— 


Miriam, or the Power of Truth, a Jewish Tale. 
By the author of “Influence.” 12mo. Key 
& Biddle, 1833. 


This story is founded on the fact, for which 
credence could not be easily obtained were it 
not so well authenticated, of the conversion of 
a Jew through the death-bed confessions of his 
daughter, who had long secretly embraced Chris- 
tianity. The author has used such materials as 
skilfully perhaps as their nature would permit ; 


but the unfitness of the subject for a novel is/a tree near me there is a very large one, in which the 


fully tested by the necessity imposed of intro- 
ducing another plot, to awaken the reader's in- 
terest, which occupies the larger portion of the 


volume. We do not think that the arguments| crit play, translated by Sir William Jones, ‘ Sacontala, 
adduced are of a character to withdraw many of|or the Fa 

that stiff-necked generation from the faith of their| der the branches of the tree, and kept his resolution 
fathers, though the general tenor of the book is so religiously, that he moved not even when the white 
favourable to the support of piety in those who 
are already within the fold. The author's ethics] virtue of the poor ascetic became a dire necessity. He 
are rather startling in some points, but in the] was enclosed in the building, and to the last moment 


main well calculated for that portion of the com- 


rounity to which such works are professedly ad- crept out,’ and his voluntary saffering must have been 


dressed. 


—— | 


VARIETIES. 


Captain Skinner’s very ars and amusing “ Ex. 
cursions in India, including a 


speaks of the work: 

“What a pleasant, easy title! A walk over the 
highest mountains in the world! To we of Cockaigne, 
to whom the extent of Primrose hill is an Herculean 
expedition, what an awful idea does such a walker 
present! Truly the captain is mighty on his feet, and 
his hand has a very pleasant knack of communicating 
the exploits of his members below. The periodicals have 
already too much rejoiced in the panegyrics the first 
edition so universally produced, to leave us much to 
say on the subject. Reading these travels, we feel as- 
sured that the pictures they present are painted truly, 
because they are painted well. There is no effort appa- 
rent, yet the effect is vivid, in no common degree. 
Captain Skinner is not a man who will travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, or to any where else, and find all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. On the contrary, he 
takes very cheerfully what nature offers, and finds her 
a most bountiful bestower. How animating are his 
descriptions of men, manners, and things! After the 
perusal, we feel ourselves no longer strange to the East. 
And then, we have so much pleasant liumour creeping 
at all times, (if we may use the expression,) bencath 
the surface of the nargative. The captain is pleasant 


exceedingly, on the plait, but when he ascends the 
high places of the earth he becomes at times magnifi. 
cent, as he details to us what is so well expressed in 


the quotation of the title page—descriptions 








‘ Of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
eay’n.’ 


Shee wt must have been his sensations, after 


escaping 


but dismiss it to the fame that it has acquired so de- 


servedly.” 


Hf Charles V. had resolved to make some amends for 


his ambition by doing good, (his duty as a king,) there| cminent botanists in Europe. 


alk over the Himalaya |®!ways being ready to speak on subjects of which he 
Mountains to the sources of the Jumna and the|#% the sole master. Inventors seem to treasure up 
Ganges,” has, we perceive, gone through a second|!® their own minds what they have found out, after 
edition in London. We have designed for some weeks|®?other manner than those do the same things that 
to insert it in the “ Library,” and shall most probably | have not this inventive faculty. 

do so at an early day, The London Metropolitan thus 


would have been infinitely more merit than in going to 
doze in a convent, One may avoid active guilt in a se- 
questered life, but the virtue of it is merely negative ; 
the innocence, however, is beautiful. 

Horace Walpole, in one of his letters to George Mon- 
tague, says, “1 must tell you a bon mol of George Sel- 
wyn’s af the trial. He saw a very sharp visage looking 
wistfully at the rebel lords; he said,‘ What a shame it 
is to turn his face to the prisoners till they are con- 
demned.’” 

Captain Hall has some allusions in one of his chap- 
ters to the white ants of India; in Captain Skinner's 
very amusing tour in that country we find the follow- 
ing novel particulars: 

“ Among other destructive creatures on the banks of 
the river, are innumerable white ants. Their nests are 
the most extraordinary erections, when considered as 
the work of such little insects: but, what cannot a mul- 
tiplication of power perform? They are often four feet 
high, full of peaks, and perforated with countless 
chambers; it would take a strong arm with a pick-axe 
some time to demolish one. Beneath the shadow of 


work seems still to be going forward; as they carry on 
their operations, however, under a covered way, you 
cannot watch them as they creep in and out. I ani re- 
minded of it by the situation of a poor Yogee in a Sans- 


tal Ring” He had sworn to stand all his life 


ants commenced building at his feet; their structure 
rose higher and higher every day, until at length the 


of his life ‘the ants they crept in, and the ants they 


as severe as his heart could have wished.” 
Conversation.—It was said that Newton in conversa- 
tion did not seem to understand his own writings, and 
it was supposed that his memory had decayed, The 
fact, however, was not so; and Pemberton makes a 
curious distinction, which accounts for Newton not 


Mr. Power, the comedian, is, it is understood, brother 
to Lady Blessington. On referring to a late book of 


Sir Richard Phillips has ready for publication a Dic- 
tionary of all the Arts of Civilized Life, explanatory of 
useful Processes, Manipulations and Operations, ac- 
cording to the latest discoveries. 

Mr. Bulwer’s “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” in one vol. 
8vo. is to be a splendid affair, illustrated by engravings 
from original paintings. Proof impressions on India 
paper $25, plain impressions $10. 

he first volume of Allan Cunningham's edition of 
the Poetical Works and Correspondence of Barns is to 
appear in London in January, 1834. It will be con- 
tained in six volumes, the first being entirely devoted 
to a new life of the poet. 

“The Young Muscovite, or the Poles in Russia,” is 
the title of a new historical novel, translated from the 
Russian language by a lady of rank. 

The Messrs. Anspecs have an original work of James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in press, to be printed for 
his benefit, and should it be successful, they design to 
publish an edition of his works to match. It may not 
be generally known that the shepherd is in limited cir. 
cumstances, and that consequently the profits of the 
edition will be of great importance to him; he has one 
or two brothers in Susquehanna county in this state, 
fullowing the occupation of shepherds. A friend at 
Mentrose could probably procure for us from them 
sone autographs of the poet, to add to a collection we 
are preparing, and to which others are invited to con- 
tribute, The hand-writing of eminent men, whether 
American or European, will be acceptable, and those 
received shall be placed in juxtaposition with many of 
value already collected, ona handed down to posterity 
in one of the public institutions of Philadelphia, 

The cheapest London book we have ever soon, is 
one for sale by Mr, J. Dobson of this city, being Vol. I. 
of the Natural History of Humming Birds, by Sir W. 
Jardine. 

A Frenchman has published a work with the follow- 
ing title: “ Biometer, or Moral Watch; serving to de- 
note the number of hours devoted every day to each 
of the divisions of private and external life, for 1834,” 
We imagine the memorandums in vur principal cities 
for the few last weeks would have run thus, pretty ge- 
nerally, “ Borrowing money.” 


— 
List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Cooper's Surgical Essays, with coloured plates, 8vo. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A work in two volumes, entitled Captain Rock in| '#tions on the Prophecies, by J. 8. Waugh, 8vo.—Mary 
Rome, with fine plates, is to appear soon in London. Stuart, a Tragedy, translated froin Schiller, 8yo.—Na- 
Also, England-and America ; a comparison of the social poleon, a Poem, in French and Italian —The Romance 
and political state of the two nations. - ‘ 

The Memoirs of Madame Junot, Duchess of Abrantes,| "tious by T. Landscer.—Memoirs of Marshal Ney, 2 
has reached the sixth volume in London. rt 

The Allgemeine Zeitung German newspaper circu-| Patdoe, 2 vols——Caspar Hauser, 2d edition, with por- 
lates 10,000 impressions daily. re & mee 

Lieutenant Bowers’ Naval Adventures, comprising a of Eminent Christians, by the Rev. R. B. Hone, 8vu— 
Narrative of 35 years’ service, are about to appear in Moments of Idlenoss ; or, a Peop into the World we call 


rom the vast frying-pan of Hindostan, when | claim to it. 
he walked in an English climate, under the tropic, 
among gooseberries and currants, and wantoned in re- 
freshing beds of primroses, violets, and cowslips! As 
this work has already become so great a favourite, we 


will pause no longer over oar pleasing task of praise, ongam, is announced by Mr. Curtis of London. 
r. 


known here, is publishing in London. ‘The advertiser 
»|says, * So highly spoken of by Mrs. Trollope in her ac- 
count of the Americans!!!” 

/A Lithographic copy of Holbein’s Dance of Death, 
with an explanatory text, has been published at Munich, 
by an artist named Schlotthaner, The Germans continue 
to regard Holbein as the original inventor of these sin- 
gular conceptions, but a great antiquary and judge in 
such mattcrs, Mr. Douce, is about to publish a work on 
the subject, which will set at rest the question of origi- 
nal invention, and prove that Holbien had really no 


A second volume of the work by the author of Corn 
Law Rhymes, was to appear last month in London. 

A new Map of the Eye, after the manner of the 
Germans, and a chart of the various diseases of that 


; Rennie, the popular writer en Natural History, 
is about to issue “ The Magazine of Botany and Gar- 
dening.” He will be assisted by some of the most 





the Peerage, we find Lady B.’s name was Power, thus|—Naval history of England, by R. Southey, Vol. II.; 
strengthening the impression. Circumstanced as he is, being Vol. XLVIIL. -_ 

to use one of his own impressions, it is a proof of mo- 
desty that he has not blazoned the fact abroad. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo. 
pedia.—The New Gil Blas; or, Pedro of Penaflor, by 
H. D. Inglis, 2d edition, 2 vols.—The Art of Drawing 
on Stone, by C, Hullmandel, royal 8vo.—A Manual of 
Lithography; clearly explaining the whole Art; trans- 
lated from the French, by C, Hullmandel, 8vo.—Disser- 


of History; “ England, by H. Neele,” Vol. I. with Ius- 
vols. 8vo.— Traits and Traditions of Portugal, by Miss 


trait, L2ino.—Readings in Biography, small 8vo.—Lives 


Ours, 12m0.—Tom Cringle’s Log, 2 vols.—Memoirs of 


Bulwer’s Eugene Aram is to form the next volume| Duchess d’Abrantes, Vol. VI., 8vo-——Novels, by Miss 
of the London “ Standard Novels.” ; ‘ ‘ : 
Francis Berrien, a Novel, by Timothy Flint, little lio.—Royal Astronomical Society Transactions, Vol. 


Austen, 5 vols.—Caricaturist’s Scrap-Book, oblong fo- 


VI.; being the second volume publishod during the pre- 
sent year. 
—>—— 


New American Pubdlications. 


The Messrs. Harpers have completed their hand- 
some edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, by 
publishing the concluding volume, the ninth. 

The Book of Commerce by Sea and Land. Boston. 
Alian & Ticknor. 

The Pleasures of Religion, and other Poems. B 
the Rev. Dr. Charles ©. Pise. 1 vol.12mo. Carey 
Hart. 

The Spirit of Life, and other Poems. By Willis Gay- 
lord Clark. & vol. 12mo. Key & Biddle. 
os oe Foster, a Novel. By the author of Peter 

imple. 

The Naval Officer, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey, Lea & 
Co. We shall endeavour to notice this production soon. 





James Montgomery's Lectures on General Litera- 
ture and Poetry, being No, 64, of the Family Library. 








“be Pournat of Bellew Settee. vt 





An excellent work, from which we have already made 
frequent’extracts, Har 
int’s History and Geography of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, ‘Third edition. Pia. Carter, i & 
Co. A well known and valuable work. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Elias Cornelius, D.D. By B. 
B. Edwards, with a portrait. 
The American Alnvanac for 1834, published at Boston, 
This is a remarkably accurate work in its latitudes and 
itudes, as well as in its other varied information. 
Captains and landsmen need not fear to follow it. ‘It is 
cheap, and we need not say, worth an ocean of “Ge 
phical Annuals,” with the city of Trenton two hundred 
miles from land, making a voyage to the north pole, 
after the manner, no doubt, prescribed by Mr. Etzler in 
<  agimcs ae the reach of all men.” 
taly,a poem. By Samuel Rogers. A very handsome 
edition. T. T: ‘Ash,’ Philadelphia. : 


i 
BOOZ OLUBS. 


There is one subject connected with litera- 
ture in this country, to which we would invite 
the attention of individuals in every section, but 
more particularly in those districts which are 
remote from book marts. The establishment of 
literary clubs, whether in the form of reading 
‘rooms, or libraries, has such a puwerful influ- 
ence on the character of a neighbourhood, that 
every man who desires to become a public be- 
nefactor should turn his attention and use his 
influence to thut effect. 

There is no kind of difficulty in accomplish- 
ing the formation of such clubs; they may com- 
mence with ten or even five dollars, and rise to 
greater results as taste and means increase. It 
is One of the great advantages of printing, that 
one impression may serve hundreds of eyes— 
and the fact that the bulk of books can be re- 
lished but once or twice, affords a strong argu- 


ment in favour of making the money one has 
to expend in literature, go the greatest possible 
lengths ; the more we become familiar with 
books, the more does our pleasure in their pe- 


rusal increase. ‘Ibe marked difierence between 
a society possessing mental resources, and one 
without, is alluded to forcibly by both Madden 
and Bulwer; and no words are necessary on 
our part, to enforce the argument in favour of 
consohing other sources of mental food, than 
the cofistant converse of men, who, to burrow 
the expression of Goldsmith, have travelled over 
each other’s minds, till they know every inch of 
the road; we cannot in such society half so 
- effectually strike out great and new thoughits, as 
by intercourse with the works of those who bave 
varied experience under Various circumstances, 
and in different views. ‘Think of the difference 
in knowledge between the inhabitants of a city 
or village, where the young men pass their lei- 
“gure in wandering from the hotel to the corner 
of the street, and then back again, aud those 
of a town, where a good Athenwum or Library 
is established. In the one, the ideas are cir- 
cumacribed to a knowledge of county politics 
and scandal—to the topics of newspaper acci- 
dents, or the rapidity of the new tail coach; 
in the other, the boundless regions of know- 
ledge, of history, biography, and fiction, ali 
that the great minds of every aye and nation 
have contributed to the general stock, is accessi- 
ble;—the strong difference between such socie- 
ties needs no comment, 
We have in Philadelphia, an extensive Li- 
brary, and a well ordered Athenwum; there is 
a distinction in the utility of the two institutions 
which we would point out—the Athenwum is 
exclusively accessible to gentlemen, while the 
Library is visited and shares owned indifferently 


‘by both sexes; from an Athenwum, ‘books are 
not to be taken home;—it is the main object of 
the Library to loan books for family reading, 
sand we think it much the most desirable model 
fot imitation. A gentleman of leisure may be- 
come so much attached to his newspapers and 
periodicals, as to spend much of his time among 
them, while his family may be totally deficient 
in mental resources; but if he took his reading 
home, all would more or less participate. “An- 
other advantage of throwing a common stock 
into a fund for the purchase of good books is, 
that they gradually accumulate, and forma va- 
luable collection, while newspapers, dc. de- 
signed to answer a temporary purpose, become 
in time little but useless lumber. The head of 
a family who subscribes his four or five dollars 
a year to-a Library, is not only adding to bis 
own enjoyments, but is laying up a stock of 
happiness for his children and successors. We 
make these remarks, without intending apy in- 
vidious comparison between books and news- 
papers—the latter are popular enough to with- 
stand a more vigorous shock than we could give 
them, if we were disposed to bend all our ener- 
gy to the attack. 


A plan for a supply of books which we have 
known practised in a country neighbourhood of 
several families, above the necessity of labour- 
ing all the time for a support, is worth mention- 
ing. They threw what money they had to epare 
in that way, into a common purse, for the pur- 
chase of literature, and at the expiration of 
certain periods, such works as no member of 
the club desired. to retain, were resold, as op- 
portunity offered, and the proceeds again ex- 
pended. The process was a simple one, and 
answered the purpose admirably of furnishing 
each household six or eight times as much read- 
ing as by the common routine of each supplying 
themselves singly. 

We can well remember our surprise and plea- 
sure on visiting the city of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1819, at finding there a large reading 
room, the tables of which were supplied not 
only with the best periodicals and books of Ame- 
rica, but many of the best from Europe. The 
tone of society was evidently elevated by this 
resource from ennui, and if we mistake not, the 
seed thus sown, has ripened into a permanent 
effect on the mind of that excellent community. 
The extent of this country, the isolation of 
many of its towns and villages, calls for similar 
institutions in ten thousand situations, and they 
most surely will spring up in the course of time. 
We would fain see that time hastened, and if 
the foregoing observations should call one small 
literary book club into existence, we shall not 
have laboured in vain; we hope yet to see sw 
many that they alone would warrant a publisher 
in printing an edition of every really good book, 
as well as to authorise the publication of sucha 
« Library” as ours, at least as ofien as every 


day in the week. 
—— 


Stute of Medicine in New South Wales.—Of the mode 
employed in curing diseases I know but little, and am 
indaced to think they trust very much to nature. The 
most ridiculous, not to say disgusting, piece of quackery 
that ever came under my observation, was a pretended 
eure for the headach. The wife of the pationt took @ 
bewl of water, and then drawing a slip of opossum skin 
across her gums until they bled, expectorated into the 
bowl, As soon as she thought there was sufficient 
blood, she gave the bow] to her hasband, who immedi- 
ately swallowed the contents, which he believed to be 





LITERARY PRICE CURRENT AND REVIEW 
OF THE MARKET. 


.. Annuals, Toy Books, and so forth, have been brisk 
during the week past, and we have : able sales 
se fed a pow on the decline and the mar. 

et le reare only a few hundred copies of 
the London annuals left in first hands, 3 

Poetry and Novels.—At present we may report small 
sales in ware strictly imaginative. ‘Stock of English 
and American Nght, and twenty manuscripts would 
comprise the whole in first hands, The only transac- 
tion within our knowledge is a sale of Willis Gaylord 
Clark’s Poems, of old and new crop. 

Feathers.—Good geese are scarce; a smal! pereel 
from the “ Down Easters,” is reported to be but indif- ° 
ferontly cured. Borrowed plumes abundant. Fashion- 
able goods are in some demand by the trade, but ip 
neral, dealers are cautious, See qnotations in 
daily prints, 


History.— Nothing doing. A lot of New Jersey was 
announced as below, but has not arrived. In 4 
purchasers have sought for something more suitable to 
the season, and we cannot expect an improvement for 
some time. 

Geography.—A lot of Flint's brand has been received, 
and wae Seog weslern, is stpposed will meet with 
ready sales at former quotations. Stock of former 
brands, abundant, are dull, and not much aoe 
Dealers touch the Geographical Annual but lightly 
since our last. 

Commercial Books,—From Boston we have to note 
the “ Book of Commerce by sea and land,” and fair re- 
tail sales are reported. 

Reviews—The only arrival is the American Quarterly, 
with rather more than an average freight. The well 
built United States is in the offing—captain and crew 
all well. She will be up in the course of Janvary, with 
her flag at the mast headyand exhibit her manifest. It 
is whispezed that she has a valuable cargo from favour- 
ite ports. 

Light Reading.—Waldie’s brands continue in re- | 
quest. In December a good business has been done, 
and prices, though it is supposed they ought to advance, 
remain the same. Captain Marryat is much sought af- 
ter ; in other descriptions operations very limited. 

Periodieals.—The pressure in the money market, 
which is intolerable, makes it particolarly incumbent 
on dealers io remit. We note several kind communi- 
cations on the subject, and look confidently for more. 
It is the duty of those interested to keep up the price — 
of publishers’ spirits, the stock of all kinds of which 
might safely be increased. A word to the literary, who 
are presumed to prefer low to high prices. 

—_—— 

- German Book Tiede.—At the Leipsic Michaelmas 
fair, say the newspapers, * 2372 new works werte 
brought forward, wish the names of 423 booksellers :” 
five publications and a fraction of each. 


A pleasant Hint—A correspondent in the London 
Mirror states a belief, that none of the family of Lamb- 
ton ever died in their beds. He requests to know if 
this be true, and kindly notices that “ Lord Darham is 
the head of that ancient house !!” 


——>— 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The “ Library” witl be continued to those who hare 
paid for the past year, and those who wish to discon- 
tinue will please to inform us to that effect. We must 
respectfully request this to be ‘done free of postage, as 
the aggregate amount of this expense is very heavy. 


—>>—_ 
THE UNITED STATES REVIEW, 


Edited by Henry Vernaxe, Esq., late Professor in the 
University of New York. 

The first number of the Unrrep Srarze Revirw is 
now in press, and will be published in the eourse of the 
next month, The acknowledged abilities of the editor, 
and his uncompromising principles, will, it is believed, 
give this Review a character for independent diecus- 
sion, and a candid and liberal criticism, that will tend 
to advance the literary reputation of the country. 

Prospectuses may be had at the publication >ffiee, 
No. 6 North Eighth-street, and subscriptions than fully 
received, by ADAM WALD, 





an infallible cure !—Breton’s New South Wales. 





Proprietor and Publisher. 








